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Foreword 

Almost fifteen years ago the Texas Legislature t^xr anded the 
list of purposes for public community colleges to include compensa- 
tory education programs which were to be offered to students 
unprepared for college-level coi -^ses. Over the years, each public 
two-year institution in the state began to offer remedial course- 
work, usually in reading, writing, and mathematics. This study is a 
survey of current practices in remedial education. Through this 
method, we hope to establish a reference point for the improve- 
ment of postsecondary remedial education in Texas by defining 
what our practices are and by identifying those areas where 
improvements must begin. 

Special thanks are due to the membership of the Texas Associ- 
ationof Junior and Community College instructional Administrators 
for their support and participation. Partial fina.^cial support for this 
project was genero'jsly provided by the Texas Public Junior/ Com- 
munity College Association and that contribution *s gratefully 
acknowledged. Richard C. Richardson, Jr., and the National Center 
for Postsecondary Governance and Finance, Arizona State Univer- 
sity, provided assistance with the study design, analysis of results, 
and completion of the final summary. Thanks are also due to the 
Academy for Educational Development and to the members of the 
Project Steering Committee who contributed their time a*^ J best 
thoughts to this effort. 

John R. Grable 



This project was conducted w/th funding from the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, L/.S Department of Education, znrough the National (.enter tor 
Postsecondary Gov enhance and Finance, under Grant Number OER/-86~0009 The 
opinions expressed in this report do not neLessarily reflect the positions or policies of 
OERI or the Departr^ent 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Texas Association of Junior and Com- 
minity College Instructional Administrators in 
conjunction with the Texas Public Commun- 
ity/ Junior College Association and the Academy 
of Educational Development, has conducted 
a state-wide study of remedial education 
programs in community colleges, junior col- 
leges, and technical institutes. The purpose 
of the study was to produce baseline data on 
the range of current practices related to 
remedial education and to assess the out- 
comes achieved. 

Every two-year postsecondary institution in 
Texas participated in the study which has 
yielded a rich source of descriptive informa- 
tion about remedial education in the state. 
The completion of this study provides valu- 
able input for colleges as they serve stu- 
dents who come to them unprepared for col- 
lege work. 

The issues surrounding remedial education 
represent one of the most serious challenges 
facing postsecondary institutions nationwide. 
Policies developed to govern remedial edu- 
cation are intertwined with a college's dual 
responsiblily to provide access to higher 
education and to preserve the quality of the 
educational experience afforded to students . 
It is no exaggeration to say that a college's 
ability to address the issues of remedial edu- 
cation will be critical to its continued viability . 
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The term remedial education refers to 
courses designed to bring underprepared 
students to the level of competency in read- 
ing, writing, mathematics or other basic 
skills necessary fo*- success In the degree 
programs offered by a college. The terms 
compensatory education and developmental 
studies have also been used to refer to this 
type of course offering. While some educa- 
tors have attempted to draw distinctions 
among these terms, they are in practice 
used interchangeably to describe similar 
programs. 

Remedial programs are found on most post- 
secondary campuses across the country, 
though the specific nature of these 
programs may vary. Included are programs 
designed to give marginally prepared stu- 
dents the skills practice they need to achieve 
in the college courses they are simultane- 
ously taking. At the other erd of the spec- 
trum are comprehensive "block" programs 
for students with skills far below college 
level. These students sometimes caKa a full 
load of courses at a remedial level for several 
semesters. As colleges expand the number 
of courses offered at a pre-college level, 
they are struggling to develop policies to 
govern this aspect of their curriculum and to 
define its relationships to the overall mission 
of postsecondary institutions. 
The major issues surrounding remedial edu- 
cation concern the effectiveness and rele- 
vance of the programs, the college's ability 
to identify and place students needing reme- 
diation, and its ability to track these students 
for the purposes of advisement and program 
evaluation. These issues provide the focus 
for the study of remedial education in Texas 
two-year postsecondary institutions 
reported here. 

The study, which was coordinated by Bra- 
zosport College under the direction of John 
Grable. was conducted according to the 
principles that apply to self-studies for reac- 
creditation by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools. Each campus was sent 



a detailed guide for the self -study in August 
of 1986. As the self -study reports were 
completed they were reviewed and summar- 
ized by the National Center for Postsecon- 
dary Govemanceand Rnance Research Center 
at Arizona State University. 
On each campus, responsibility for the self- 
study was given to a specially appointed task 
force comprised of administrators and fa- 
culty not having primary involvement with 
remedial education. This task force was 
asked to evaluate the remedial education 
programs on the campus based on informa- 
tion requested from the faculty most in- 
volved. The intent was to have those with 
the greatest knowledge provide factual infor- 
mation, while those in a position to be more 
objective made judgments about strengths 
and weaknesses of the programs in relation 
to institutional goals. 

In responding to the self -study guide , the col- 
leges wereasked to emphasize accurate and 
concise descriptions of programs and report- 
ing of verifiable outcomes. Sixty-two reports 
were received representing responses from 
all the Texas. two-year postsecondary insti- 
tutions. 

The sections which follow summarize the 
descriptive information provided by the self- 
study reports in four areas: ( 1 ) policies and 
practices related to assessment and place- 
ment; (2) descriptions of the remedial pro- 
grams: (3) policies relating to rerr edial edu- 
cation course credit: and C4) program 
evaluation. A fifth section (5) discusses the 
strengths and weaknesses of the programs 
as evaluated by the institutional task forces 
on each campus. A summary of their re- 
commendations for improving remedial edu- 
cation in also pr "tented. 



Colleges were asked to identify tne proce- 
dures and instruments they use for assess- 
ment in the remedial areas. All but three col- 
O jes do assess new students in reading. 
fclyCriting. and mathematics. Typically. 



ASSESSMENT 

AND 
PLACEMENT 



Assessment 
Instruments 

and 
Procedures 




colleges report reviewing ACT and SAT 
scores at the time of '"egistration a nd admin- 
istering standardizad tests in the specific 
skill areas to those students who have no 
ACT/SAT scores or v^ho submit scores 
which fall below established criteria . In many 
cases this placement testing is followed up 
with diagnostic testing after enrollment in 
remedial classes. This in-class testing some- 
times results in transfer to other levels of 
remedial work or to college-level skills 
classes. 

Not all colleges follow this typical pattern in 
assessing basic skills. Some give standard- 
ized skills tests to all entering students, while 
others provide no testing, relying exclusively 
on examination of ACT or SAT scores and a 
review of previous coursework. Some use 
only locally designed tests, and some do no 
t<^sting until students have enrolled in reme- 
dial courses. 

A variety of commercially available testing 
instruments are utilized by the Texas com- 
munity and junior colleges to assess the 
basic skills of entering students. The tests 
identified in the self -study reports are listed 
in Table 1 on page 5. 

A number of colleges have adopted pub- 
lished tests which cover all three areas of 
remedial skill. Thirteen colleges use the 
ASSET test (Assessment of Skills for Suc- 
cessful Entry and Transfer) published by the 
American College Testing Program. This test 
is part of a new comprehensive approach to 
advising and placement developed specifi- 
cally for community colleges. The Assess- 
ment and Racement Services for Commun- 
ity CoHqgesTest and the Descriptive Testsof 
Language and Math Skills , both published by 
the Educational Testing Service, are also 
comprehensive testing instruments used by 
a number of colleges. The Differential Apti- 
tude Tes t, an aptitude test designed by the 
Psychological Corporation for use in career 
advisement, is utilized by the four technical 
institutes in the state. ^ 
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Table 1 . Published tests used tor assessment listed with the number of Texas two- 
year colleges using each test for reading, writing, or mathematics. 



Reading Writing Math 



Comprehensive Tests 

Assessment 6c Placement Services 
for Community Colleges (ET5) 

ASSET (Assessment of Skills for 
Successful Entry and Transfer) (ACT) 

DTLS or DTMS (Descriptive Tests of 
Language and Math Skills) (FTS) 

DAT (Differential Aptitude Tests) 
(The Psychological Corporation) 

Unspecified ETS test 



13 



4 
4 



2 

13 

9 

2 
2 



0 

13 

14 

4 
1 



Reading Tests 

Nelson Denny (Riverside) 24 

Stanford Diagnost c Reading Test 
(Psychological Corporation) 4 

Writing Tests 

Stanford Language Achievement Test 
(Psychological Corporation) 0 

TSWE (Test of Standard Written 

English) (ETS) 0 

WEEP (Written English Expression 
Placement Test) ( ETS) 0 
Writing Proficiency Program 
(Bossone) 0 

Math Test 

MAA (Math Association of America) 0 



6 
0 

2 
3 
3 
1 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 



The most commonly used test specifically 
designed to test reading is the Nelson Denny , 
used by 24 colleges. It is one of the few read- 
ing tests designed for a college population 
that is also easily administered and scored. 
Four schools use the Stanford Diagnosti c 
Reading Test , and thrc-e report developing 
O jir own assessment tool in reading. Only 
ERJC^ rely totally on ACT/SAT scores. 
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In writing, most colleges that have chosen a 
commercially available objective test for 
assessment, use one of the comprehensive 
batteries. Three report using the TSWE 
( Test of Standard Written English) , which is 
actually an optional part of the SAT test; 
three use the WEEP ( Written English Ex- 
pression Racementtest ) from ETS; and one 
uses the test provided by Bossone's Writing 
F>rof iciency Program. Nine colleges have de- 
vised their own objective test, six use scores 
f ""om the Nelson Denny Reading Testt o place 
students in remedial English, and five rely 
onl/ on ACT/ SAT scores. Hve colleges re- 
port the use of testing instruments specifi- 
cally designed for students for whom English 
is a second language, but only two specify 
the name of the test, identifying the Michi- 
gan Test of English Language Proficiency. 
In addition to this objective testing, 25 insti- 
tutions involve the use of a writing sample in 
the assessment. For half of these schools, 
however, the writing sample is collected 
from students after they enroll in an English 
class and is used for diagnostic purposes as 
well as evidence for possible transfer to 
higher or lov^er level writing classes. The 
writing samples are usually scored holisti- 
cally according to a specified set of criteria 
by two or more raters to ensure objectivity. 
In the math area. .32 colleges utilize one of 
rne comprehensive test batteries, and five 
use the test provided by the Math Associa- 
tion of America. In contrast. 17 institutions 
rely only on a locally devised test, and eight 
only review ACT/SAT scores and high school 
transcripts. Many colleges seem to be willing 
to use their ownjudgment in developing ^-esc- 
ing instruments^ and analyzing past expe- 
rience for placement decisions in mathemat- 
ics. In addition, however, colleges tend to be 
more comprehensive in the assessment of 
math skills with many colleges using multiple 
criteria to determine placement. For exam- 
ple, a number of colleges use ACT/SAT 
scores, high school transcripts, and campus- 
based testing togeth^ with information 



from advisement sessions during which the 
students' background and educational goals 
are discussed. 

The colleges were asked how they estab- 
lished the procedure and criteria they utilize 
in assessment. Twenty-seven do not report 
any specific procedure used in determining 
criteria and only fifteen colleges report hav- 
ing conducted a systematic study to deter- 
mine cut-off scores. When reported, these 
studies usually involve a correlation of stu- 
dent scores on the assessment instrument 
with their subsequent performance in se- 
lected courses. 

Other methods of determining criteria are 
reported by a few institutions, such as re- 
viewing the practices of other institutions or 
accepting the suggestions of the test pub- 
lishers. Several colleges examine the reada- 
bility of textbooks used in introductory 
course work to set the grade-level criteria 
for reading, and several look at the exit com- 
petencies established for the remedial pro- 
grams to determine the placement criteria. 
One college had conducted a faculty survey 
about skills required in introductory courses 
and another had investigated ^he common 
errors made by students in freshman English 
to determine the placement criteria in 
English. 

Most colleges report that thoy are some- 
what satisfied with their current assess- 
ment criteria but that they are lOoking for 
more va*!"* procedures that would better 
meet their needs. Some have instituted new 
procedures so recently that they can not yet 
judge their effectiveness. 
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A significant proportion of the students en- 
tering Texas community colleges are not 
being assessed in reading, writing, or 
mathematics. Of those assessed and 
recommended for remediation, a significant 
imber are not being enrolled in appropriate 
lucational programs. As shown in Table 2. 



the average percent of new students 
assessed is less than 50 percent in each of 
the three areas of remediation. 
Approximately 30 colleges reported assess- 
ing less than half of their new students. 



Table ^- The percentage? of students assessed in reading, writing, and mathematics. 



Reading 


Writing 


Math 




43% 






average or new stuaents assessed 


5-10096 


7-10096 


8-10096 


range of 96 


2 


1 


2 


number of colleges assessing 1 0096 


7 


6 


8 


number of colleges assessing > 7596 


14 


17 


17 


number of colleges assessing < 2596 


1 


P. 


0 


number of colleges reporting 
they have no assessment program 


Id 


16 


15 


number of collegas not reporting 
usable data 
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While all but three colleges do assess new 
students in reading, writing, and mathemat- 
ics, there is considerable variation in the per- 
centages reported across colleges, with fig- 
ures ranging from less than 10 percent to 
1 00 percent in each of the three a/eas. Rela- 
tively few (six to eight) colleges assess 
more than 75 percent of their new students 
in any of the three areas and over one-third 
of those colleges reporting information on 
assessment ( 1 4-1 7 colleges) assess 25 per- 
cent or less. A number of institutions do not 
report usable data on assessment records of 
new students separate from the records of 
continuing students. 

Those colleges assessing less than iOO per- 
cent of their newly enrolled students pres- 
ented a variety of explanations. Many col- 
leges accept ACT or SAT scores in lieu of 
on-campus testing as a basis for placement 
and do not Include thiose submitting ACT or 
SAT scores in the number of new students 
assessed. Most institutions exclud,-^ students 
who already have degrees, and many insti- 
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tutions exclude transfer students with a 
stated minimum number of transfer credit 
hours (varying from 3 to 30). Others exclude 
individuals with transfer hours in the specific 
skill areas being tested. 

Part-time students are often excluded from 
testing as are students who enroll in special 
interest courses with no expressed interest 
in a degree program. A number of colleges 
exclude students enrolled in certificate or 
degree programs which do not require the 
skill area (usually math) being tested. This 
criteria for exclusion, however, raises ques- 
tions about the nature of community college 
programs that do not require college levels 
of reading, writing, or math skill. 

At some institutions students may not be 
tested if they are night school students, 
enroll at extension campuses, register late, 
or do not go through an orientation program. 
Finally, some colleges only assess students 
in a skill area when they register for a course 
in that area . In a few schools the assessment 
occurs in class after enrollment and is only 
used as a basis for transf errinc stuoents to 
other courses in the skill area. 

Several institutions reported the overall num- 
ber of new and continuing students assessed 
to show that their assessment programs are 
more extensive than figures for new stu- 
dents alone would indicate. Future studies 
should investigate this aspect of campus- 
based testing programs to ensure that an 
accurate picture of current assessment 
practices is used as a basis for developing 
future policy. 



Of those new students assessed in reading 
ana writing across the colleges, an average 
of about 40 percent perform at a level that 
identifies them as needing remediation. In 
mathematics, an average of over 50 percent 
are diagnosed. Thirty-seveti colleges iden- 
O /at least half of their new asbi^sseo stu- 
nts as remedial in mathematics (in com- 



Proportion c ' Assessed 
Students Diagnosed as 
Needing Remediation 
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parison to 28 in reading and 26 in writing). 
Ninete . n colleges diagnose as remedial 75 
percent or more of their new students 
assfissed in mathematics, while only five col- 
leges diagnose that percentage of new stu- 
dents in reciding or writing. Perhaps the 
higher proportion of students found to be 
remedial in rr^atrit'riatics reflects a general 
tendency for studerx * to be less adequately 
prepared in this ski:! :2rt. but it ma/ also be 
due to the more cor,.- -jonsive nature of 
mathematics assessment on many 
campuses. 



Table 3. Percentage of new assessed students diagnosed as needing remediation. 



Reading Writing 



Math 



4096 43% 5496 

1496-10096 1596-10096 896-10096 
5 5 19 
8 11 7 



average 96 of assessed new students 
diagnosed for remediation 

range of percentages 

number of colleges diagnosing > 7596 

number of colleges diagnosing < 2596 

number of colleges not reporting 
usable data 




Variation across schools in the percentage 
of new students diagnosed in each skill area 
may be the result of a number of factors 
including differences in the background 
characteristics of the students entering the 
institution. In addition, however, the varia- 
tion may be due to differences in the instru- 
ments used for a'jsessment and the cut-off 
points designatf.d as indica'ccrs of the need 
for remediaticn, as well as differences in 
definitions of what constitutes remedial 
course work. For example, some co.'eges 
include tho<>e placing into intermediate cMge- 
bra as remi^dial students, while others do nc^ 
consider this a remedial placement. Some 
schools consider any student reading below 
a thirteenth grade level to be remedial, while 
others place the cut-off score at a tenth 
grade level. 
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An average of about half of the new stu- 
dents diagnosed as needing remedial reading 
actually enroll in a remedial course, while an 
average of about 60 percent of those need- 
ing remedial writing or mathematics 
enrolled. 



Proportion of Diagnosed 
Students Enrolled in 
Remedial Courses 



Table 4. Percentage of new diagnosed students enrolled in rennedial courses. 



Reading Writing Math 



average 96 of new diagnosed students 
enrolled in remedial courses 

range of 96 

number of colleges enrolling 1 0096 

number of colleges enrol'ing > 7596 

number of colleoes enrolling < 2596 

number of colleges not reporting 
usable data 



52% 
5-10096 
1 

9 
11 



649b 
20-10096 
7 
21 
2 

13 



6396 
8-10096 
5 
17 
5 

17 



Nine schools report enrolling all of the new 
diagnosed students in one or more skill 
areas. However, five of these colleges 
assess students after they are already 
enrolled in skills classes. Of the four other 
schools one has a restricted testing program 
only affecting students enrolling in one of 
four specific degree programs, and one has a 
waiver system strictly enforced. The two 
other schools provide little information to 
indicate why they are able to achieve 1 00 
percent enrollment. 

Colleger that enroll Ies5=^ than 1 00 percent of 
the students diagnosed as needing remedia- 
tion report a variety of explanations. Most 
state that enrollment is voluntary, many 
adding thpt such a policy is consistent with 
the open-access philosophy of their institu- 
tion. Fourteen colleges, however, report 
that enrollment is required although waivers 
are possible. There appears to be considera- 
ble variation in the way waive: systems are 
administered ^ince the proportions of diag- 
nosed students enrolled vary greatly (from 
to 100 percent) for those schools with 
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aiver systems. 
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According to reports from colleges with vo- 
luntary enrollment, there are a number of 
reasons why students may choose not to 
enro!". Some students may postpone enroll- 
ment in remedial courses because of sched- 
ule conflicts. In some cases there are not 
enough class sections to accommodate all 
those diagnosed as needing remediation. 
Even when there is adequate class space 
and convenient scheduling, students may 
not enroll in remedial courses because th y 
will not earn transfer credit or will be delayed 
in completing the course requirements of 
degree programs. This reasoning is ascribed 
especially to students in technical programs 
with heavy course requirements. Finally, 
some institutions report simply that 
students do not follow counselors' advice or 
that the advisors themselves do not emphas- 
ize the need for appropriate remediation. 



All but two colleges have remedial courses in 
reading, writing, and mathematics. The re- 
medial programs, however, vary from cam- 
pus to campus in terms of organization, 
course off errings. and availability of support 
services. 

In 32 colleges remedial reading and writing 
programs are administered through the 
same organizational unit, usually a communi- 
cations division; wh" 3 remedial mathematics 
is administered 'Separately, usually through a 
division of math and science. Seventeen col- 
leges have a separate administrative unit, 
often designated as the department of de- 
velopmental studies, which includes all three 
areas of remediation. 

Other patterns o^ organization are occasion- 
ally reported. For example, in four colleges 
each remedial area is in a separate unit, but 
t' re is a coordiating committee which looks 
across programs at the entire remedial effort 
of the college. In two colleges reading is not 
part of an established department but is a sep- 
arate program supervised directly by a dean. 




Two other colleges havK? divisions of com- 
munication and math %A/hich adrriinistered all 
reading, writing, and mathematics courses 
at both the remedial and the transfer levels. 

On a few campuses mor^ chan one organiza- 
tional unit offered remedial courses in the 
same area. For example at one college 
remedial math courses are offered by a 
developmental studies division, a technical 
math program and the math department. In 
another, remedial reading courses are of- 
fered by both the developmental studies 
program and the communications division. 



Table 5 summarizes information about the 
number of courses offered in each of the 
three remedial areas. For comparative pur- 
poses, intermediate algebra courses have 
been counted as remedial courses even if the 
individual college does not so designate 
them. In addition, all reading courses re- 
ported have been counted as remedial since 
there is so much variation across: .olleges in 
whether a given type of reading course is 
considered remedial. However, since some 
colleges may not have reported a course if 
they do not designate it as remedial. Table 5 
may underestimate the numbers of reading, 
writing, and math courses found on individ- 
ual campuses. 



Remedial Course 
Offerings 



Table 5 Nu 
two, three, o 
remedial skil 



ber of colleges offering one. 
r more courses in each area of 
I. 



No. of courses Reading Writing Math 



The most common configuration of offerings 
consists of two courses in each o.' the reme- 
dial areas. Twenty-four colleges, however, 
offer only one course in writing: and only six 
offer more than two. compared v 'th 31 col- 
leges offering more than two courses in 
^ ding and 30 offering more than two in 
ERJChematics. 



0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 1 


24 


8 


2 


19 


31 


24 


3 


1 7 


6 


23 


A 


1 1 


0 


5 


5 -10 


2 


0 


2 


10 + 


1 


0 


0 
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In both reading and writing, differences In 
numbers of course offerings may not be par- 
ticularly significant because of the similarity 
in syllabi across courses and the colleges* 
policies allowing reenrollment in remedial 
courses. For example, the 24 campuses of- 
fering only one course in writing usually allow 
students to repeat this course as many 
times as necessary. The 37 other schools 
offering two or three courses describe syl- 
labi for these courses which are almost iden- 
tical in terms of course objectives and in- 
structional methods. Regardless of the 
number of courses listed in their catalogs, 
the colleges seem to be offering the stu- 
dents the opportunity to develop reading and 
writing skills at their own pace, taking as 
many semesters as necessary. 

In addition to the courses listed in Table 5, six 
colleges report courses at the remedial level 
in reading and writing, which are specifically 
designed for students with English as a 
second language. The number of such ESL 
courses offered varies from one to seven. 

In mathematics there seems to be clearer 
differentiation of remedial courses in terms 
of objectives and content. Most campuses 
offer one or more arithmetic courses and an 
elementary algebra course as remedial of- 
fer ings. When there is only one course of- 
fered, it usually covers both of these areas 
of math skill. As mentioned previously, most 
campuses offer intermediate algebra but 
differ as to whether they consider it to ba a 
remedial or college-level course. Many cam- 
puses also offer basic math courses 
designed for specific program areas on cam- 
pus such as business or technology. 

Most colleges list a variety of support servi- 
ces which are available to students in reme- 
dial courses. Typically a campus has a learn- 
ing assistance center providing tutoring, 
self-paced materials, audiovisual materials 
and some computer assisted instruction. 
The learning assistance center often pro- 
vides study skills workshops, while study 




skiHs courses are sometimes offered by a 
reading department era developmental stu- 
dies program, in addition, there may be 
separate reading, writing, or math labs pro- 
viding tutoring and self-instructional mate- 
rials in the specific skill areas. Reports em- 
phasize the availability during office hours of 
instructors who teach the remedial courses, 
especially in mathematics. Counseling servi- 
ces are generallv provided to all students, 
while special services may also be available 
to those qualifying for campus programs for 
disadvantaged students. Remedial 
students, then, on most campuses may take 
advantage of a number of educational servi- 
ces to supplement their course work. 



Only three institutions award degree credit 
for remedial reading or mathematics 
courses, while seven allow such credit for 
remedial writing courses. Several colleges 
specify that remedial mathematics could be 
used for liberal arts math credit or that 
remedial English could be used for credit in 
some certificate or tBchnical degree pro- 
grams. Several of the colleges with such 
provisions add that they are currently in the 
process of changing policies so that the 
degree credit would no longer b'9 allowed. 
The ooinions of the task forces regarding 
this area of policy are mixed. Some identify 
the lack of degree credit awarded to reme- 
dial cour~«*5 as a factor contributing to low 
student notivation and low enrollment 
rates. 

Most colleges dc not limit the number of 
times a student mny reenroll in a remedial 
course. Only six have a limit in mathematics, 
seven in reading, and nine in writing. When 
there is a limit, it is most commonly three 
repetitions. Students are generally given 
incomplete grades until they are able to fin- 
ish the course requirements. Opinions are 
mixed about the appropriateness of this 
^ ipunitive grading policy. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 
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Nineteen colleges have a math competency 
requirement, usually consisting of six credit 
hours of college-level mathematics, that 
must be met by all students before gradua- 
tion. Some of the colleges without such a 
general graduation requirement have no pol- 
icy regarding math competency at all, while 
others specify the programs which are ex- 
cluded. A wide variety of exempt programs 
are identified — forty-two in all — ranging 
from English to electronics. Some colleges 
exclude all certificates or AAS degrees, 
while others exclude all A A degrees. There is 
little consistency in policy across the 
colleges. 



Most colleges rely primarily on successful 
completion of the remedial courses as the 
only indication that a student has been reme- 
diated except in the area of reading where 
35 colleges specify the use of an objective 
test to determine reading level. Usually a 
tenth grade reading level is specified as the 
minimum indication of readiness for college- 
level work. 

Twenty-seven colleges report that they 
have no outcome data on students enrolling 
in remedial programs. Some go on to explain 
that their programs are too new or that they 
are now in the process of developing the 
technical capacity to collect such informa- 
tion. Twenty-one colleges report informa- 
tion dealing only with the students* perfor- 
mance in the remedial program itself. This 
information includes course completion 
rates, coursegrades.pre-post gainson stan- 
dardized tests, and student evaluations. 
Most of the data reported document student 
progress within the program. 

Fifteen colleges report follow-up data on 
student performance after completing the 
remedial program. Usually this data is con- 
trasted with data for the student population 
as a whole or. in some cases, with data for 
students who are diagnosed as needing re- 
mediation but do not enroll in remedial 



courses. The fr^llow-up information some- 
times includes overall retention data, course 
completion rates, and GPA. Nine schools 
report grades for specific courses usually in 
math, English, and history. Most of the 
follow-up studies show positive results ex- 
cept for students beginning in the lowest skill 
levels in mathematics. Few schools can de- 
monstrate that these students have been 
able to successfully complete college-level 
courses. 

However, the follow-up studies are invaria- 
bly short-term investigations covering one or 
two semesters. Only one college reports 
degree completion data for remedial stu- 
dents. In addition, most of the data repres- 
ent the findings of a single study often con- 
ducted several years before the time o^ the 
self-study. No college indicates that it has 
established an ongoing student tr. eking 
program. 

The task forces at each college were asked 
to comment on the strengths and weakness- 
es of the remedial programs on their cam- 
puses and to make recommendations for 
improvement in each area. After discussing 
ways in which remedial education relates to 
their institution goals, the task forces were 
free to comment on any aspects of the pro- 
grams they felt to be important. The com- 
ments and recommendations made by these 
committees concern ( 1 ) assessment and 
placement; (2) the characteristics of the 
instructional programs: (3) program evalua- 
tions: and (4) the relationship of remedial 
education with each other and the rest of the 
college. 

Comments regarding assessment and place- 
ment are mixed. Positive statements are 
made about the fact that assessment and 
placement procedures are in place, that they 
are manageable, and that criteria are clear 
Q d publicly stated. The mere existence of a 




rmalized placement program is positive. 



TASK FORCE 
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especially for those institutions that have 
recently established or extensively revised 
their procedures. 



Recommendations 

1 . More valid assessment 
instruments should be deve- 
loped based on a clear identi- 
fication of the basic skills 
needed by students to suc- 
cessfully comple'^e commun- 
ity college cou''se work 

2. Assessment procedures 
should be established whlC^. 
ensure that all new students 
are assessed This procedure 
should be pert of a compre- 
hensive orientation and 
advjsement program 

3 Placement in remedial courses 
should be mandatory when a 
valid assessment process 
identifies students as unpre- 
pared for college-level course 
work 
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When weaknesses are discussed, however, 
they concern the relevance of criteria used 
for assessment and the effecciveness of 
placement policies. A number of colleges 
question whether the assessment instruments 
currently in use tap skills actually needed by 
students in their community college work. 
The Nelson-Denny Reading Test , for exam- 
ple, used by 24 institutions, is widely criti- 
cized beca use it does not sa mple the types of 
reading tasks students confront in college 
course work, especially in science and tech- 
nology. Inaddition, it does not allow students 
to vary their reading rates for different 
types of reading materials, nor does it pro- 
vide test questions which adequately simu- 
late college reading assign.Tients. 

In contrast, the addition of writing samples 
to the writing assessment is invariably iden- 
tified as an important step in increasing valid- 
ity. Similarly, the adoption of assessment 
batteries specifically designed for commun- 
ity colleges, such as the ASSET test, is seen 
as an i mprovement in assessment practices. 

Many task forces criticize the degree to 
which assessment and placement policies 
are adhered to. citing tha large numbers of 
students who are not assessed in reading, 
writing, and mathematics and the high pro- 
portion of students diagnosed as needing 
remedial course work who never enroll in 
appropriate courses. The committees critic- 
ize the lack of emphasis many advisors place 
on remediation when they help s^:udents plan 
educational programs. 

The acUacent recommendations regarding 
assessment and placement were made by a 
substantial number cf task forces (at least 
one-third), 
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Many recommended mandatory placement 
as the only way to ensure students get the 
preparation they need. Some suggest that 
students should not be allowed to enroll in 
other course work until remedial require- 
ments have been met. A number of colleges 
advise that if exceptions are to be made to 
mandatory placement they should be strictly 
controlled through a waiver system. 

Some task forces, however, are cautious 
about recommending mandatory placement. 
They would support the idea only if assess- 
ment instruments are really valid and only if 
there is strong evidence that remedial pro- 
grams are effective in preparing students 
for their college course work. Several 
schools point out the probable consequences 
of mandatory placement. They question 
whether colleges are prepared for a decline, 
at I^ast temporarily, in their enrollments in 
regular courses and a sudden increase in the 
need for remedial instruction. 



Remedial Programs 

Most task forces comment positively about 
the remedial courses themselves, especially 
praising the instructors' dedication and skill 
in working with remedial students. They 
generally speak favorably about the instruc- 
tional programs and teaching materials as 
well as the diagnostic, self -paced nature of 
the courses. The availability of support ser- 
vices such as skill labs and tutorial programs 
is identified as a positive factor. Committees 
also speak favorably of the number and 
sequencing of course offerings, especially in 
mathematics. 

Negative comments center around the need 
for smaller class sizes and more adequate 
facilities. Committees also criticize the de- 
gree to which the programs serve specific 
groups of stL isnts. Studen*-sfor whom Eng- 
y a second language may be enrolled in 
civCbs for native speakers cr may be in- 
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Recommendations 

1 Class Sizes should be reduced 

to allow for more adequate 
instruction Student/teacher 
ratios should be smaller than 
average \n remedial courses 

2 Adequate facilities should be 

made available so that all stu- 
dfe. -tscan take full advantage 
of support services 

3 Special subgroups of students 

should be identified because 
they may have special needs. 
Programs which attempt to 
serve students with diverse 
fieeds m the same courses 
are not effective Special ca- 
tegories of stuaents could be 
better served if the colleges 
institute more comprehensive 
diagnostic procedures to iden- 
tify learning disabled students 
and if they establish cio5er 
relationships with off-c?»mpus 
programs who serve adults 
with learning needs. 
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structed in separate ESL programs not well 
coordinated with the reading, writing, and 
matherriatics programs. In addition, learning 
disabled students may be enrolled in courses 
whi'' h do not meet their needs since colleges 
may not nave the capacity to diagnose learn- 
ing disabilities. Some task forces feel the 
existing programs do not serve the lowest 
skill levels well, while others feel that the 
marginally proficient students are not 
served well because of a program focus on 
those with the greatest need. 



Recommendations 

1 Colleges should establish clear 

exit criteria to be met by re- 
medial students before they 
can successfully complete 
remedial programs The re- 
medial courses should be 
structured to prepare 
students to meet these 
criteria 

2 The exit criteria should be 

based on a needs 
assessment conducted to 
gam a valid understanding of 
the basic skill requirements 
of the college curriculum 

3 Comprehensive follow-up pro- 

cedures should be instituted 
so the colleges can document 
the progress of students 
assessed as needing remedi- 
ation Students should be 
tracked so they complete 
remedial programs, enroll in 
subsequent course work and 
eventually graduate, tram Per. 
or decide to leave the college 
Such a follow-up effort will 
require thr. use of a compu- 
terized tracking system 
Such a tracking system 
would also allow colleges to 
provide the ongoing advise- 
ment that promotes re- 
^ — ^lon and 3<-hievement 
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Course Outcomes and 
Program Evaluation 

Although many committees speak favorably 
of the quality of instruction in the remedial 
courses, they are uniformly critical of the 
lack of solid documentation of course suc- 
cess. Many feel that even if you know a stu- 
dent has completed a remedial course you 
still cannot be certain of his skill level . Others 
complain thr t the colleges do not have good 
evidence that participation in remedial pro- 
grams actually benefits students in further 
course work. 
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External Relationships 

The college task forces arc critical of how 
well the remedial programs relate to each 
other, especially with regard to mathemat- 
ics programs which tend on most campuses 
to be separate from either reading or writ- 
ing. Even when the programs are housed 
together administratively, there are criti- 
cisms of how well they are coordinated. 
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Comments are mixed about the relationships 
between remedial programs and college- 
level programs. On some campuses there 
seems to be ongoing interaction between 
remedial instructors and other members of 
the faculty. In some cases the same faculty 
may teach in both types of programs. On 
other campuses the remedial faculty appear 
to be isolated and they may feel that they 
are relegated to "second-class" status. Ap- 
parently there is considerable variation from 
campus to campus in terms of the degree of 
support the remedial programs receive from 
the colleges. 

A number of specific recommendations for 
improvement in external relations are of- 
fered by the task f oi ces. 



Remedial Education and institutional 
Goals 

Although the task forces are critical of the 
policies and practices governing remedial 
education on their campuses, most assert 
that educational services for the underpre- 
pared are an essential part of the curriculum . 
The mission statements of many colleges 
specifically refer to the need for remedial 
education and link it to a number of other 
institutional goals. Without remedial educa- 
tion, a college cannot maintain quality in its 
transfer programs while at the same time 
continuing to provide open access. Remedial 
education is also necessary if the college is to 
provide effective job training and help to 
raise the educational level of the nation's 
work force. The task forces reiterated the 
connection between remedial education and 
1 ^ leges' mission to serve the educa- 
ihlxl Leeds of all students. 



Recommendations 

1 Collegewide staff develop- 

ment activities should help all 
members of the college fa- 
culty and staff understand 
the purpose and nature of 
the remedial programs and 
increase the level of support 
for such programs 

2 Suggestions to improve rela- 

tionships with the rest of the 
faculty include team-teaching 
arrangements between skills 
teachers and content teachers 
and training for all teachersin 
techniques to integrate the 
teaching of basic skills withm 
the content areas The best 
known of the integrative 
schemes mentioned in the re- 
ports IS probably "w. ting a- 
(.ross the curriculum" by which 
the teaching of writing skill 
becomes a part of all 
teaching 

3 It was even suggested that 

the colleges play a proact've 
role in addressing the prob- 
lem of underprepared stu- 
dents by working with high 
schools and adult education 
programs to develop prepar- 
atory programs 
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The study of remedial programs in the Texas 
community colleges conducted by the Texas 
Association of Junior and Community College 
Instructional Administrators reveals the 
growing importance of remediation and the 
recent expansion of course offerings. Most 
colleges are seriously concerned about the 
issues surrounding the presence of unpre- 
pared students on their campuses and are 
taking steps to address the problem, invest- 
ing their human and nonhuman resources to 
mt et this challenge. Many dedicated people 
ar^ committed to serving the needs of these 
unprepared students, and many students 
are being helped to prepare for productive 
college careers. 

However, the efforts across the state are 
uneven, and there is little coordination 
among campuses. On the average, one-half 
or more of the students enrolling in the col- 
leges are not being assessed in basic skills, 
and a large percentage of those diagnosed 
as needing remediation are not enrolling in 
appropriate courses. In addition, most col- 
leges are unable to document in a systematic 
vyay what happens to students who do enroll 
in the remedial courses. 

Recomn lendations made by college task for- 
ces center around three interrelated issues: 
(1 ) The need to make certain all students 
needing remediation receive it; (2) the need 
for valid placement and exit criteria; and (3) 
the need for comprehensive tracking of 
students. 

While many colleges favor mandatory 
assessment and placement in reading, writ- 
ing, and mathematics, they v\/ould be hesit- 
ant to implement such a policy unless they 
are confident that the assessment proce- 
dures are valid. Tests should involve the 
basic skill demands actually made on stu- 
dents in their course work. Few schools 
have carried out the type of detailed study 
necessary to establish valid assessment cri- 
teria, and those that may have done so at 



one time usually do not have the means to 
continually update the criteria as program 
offerings grow and change. 

In addition, many institutions are wary of 
mandatory placement when solid docunnen- 
tation of the value of remediation is lacking. 
Few programs can present evidence that 
studer.ts participating in remedial programs 
are helped to succeed. Where follow-up stu- 
dies exist, they have generally been short- 
term investigations that do not provide the 
comprehensive student tracking necessary 
to establish course outcomes. 

In summary, the study of remedial programs 
in Texas community colleges emphasizes the 
need to continue to address the problem of 
underprepared students by establishing va- 
lid procedures for assessment, placement, 
and program evaluation. The findings of this 
descriptive study can be used as the basis 
for beginning to develop policy in these inter- 
related areas. 
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